Introductory: Backgrounds and Forerunners

It is not until the close of the first quarter of the twentieth
century that one finds the influences of these two poets fusing
in the work of another American: Hart Crane. Significantly
enough, Poe was also tributary to this stream, for Crane not
only addresses Poe as an intimate, but uses the technique of
Rimbaud, himself a student of Poe and a devotee of Poe*s
French admirer and translator, Charles Baudelaire.

One of the distinguishing elements in contemporary verse
is the eclecticism that Crane exhibits. The modern poet moves
from the style of one period or of one predecessor to that of
another with unexampled freedom. The Elizabethan merchant
adventurer knew triumphs that the explorer to-day, with his
expert knowledge and technological resources, cannot equal.
The Elizabethan poet, to whom the language was a relatively
untried instrument, made discoveries that we cannot match.
But the modern poet, like the modern traveller, if he does not
. conquer a new world, explores a known one more thoroughly
and rapidly than ever before. The interest of current work is
to no small degree the result of this easy purchase of materials
once violently struggled for or laboriously achieved, this free
passage from one region to another. It is not merely that if
Shakespeare could not turn Pope's practice to his own uses,
Pope might translate Shakespeare into eighteenth-century
verse, while the modern can draw upon both. He can also cross
frontiers and continents to find new means of communicating
his experience. The points of reference for modern poetry lie
not alone in England and America, with their debt to Greece
and Rome, but in France as well, and to some extent in China
and Japan.

In technical matters the pendulum swing of taste cannot, of
course, be ignored. In a period when gardens were combed
and pruned and clipped to look like elegant drawing-rooms,
when ladies1 head-dresses were made to look like formal gar-
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